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MUSIC AND POETRY. 


What is the sordid gold of Earth— 
Its treasures all combined ? 

Give me, what is of greater worth, 
The treasures of the mind. 


Heaven lavish wealth on whom it will, 
And Beauty’s gentle power: 
Give me the deep poetic thrill 
Of soul,—I ask no more. 


Give me the lyre whose burning strings 
Can wake to life each glowing thought, 
Which over all so sweetly flings 
The secret charm itself hath wrought. 


I would not give one sober hour 
Of intellectual joys, 

lor thousands spent in Pleasure’s bower, 
Amidst her mirth and noise. 


No, rather let some humble lot 
Of poverty obscure be mine. 
While Earth and all its cares forgot, 
I bow to Music’s hallowed shrine. 


THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 


Concluded. 





He was a man over whose head some 
eighty winters had shed their snows, with- 
out impairing the activity of his frame, or 
dimming the sight of his eye. His form 
was of the largest proportions usually at- 
tained by the human race, and though some- 
what bowed by years, which had bent with- 
out unhinging his firm nerves, manifested 
the possession of vast strength; his face 
burnt almost to Indian redness by exposure 
to all weathers,—his long gray hair falling 
down his bare neck in loose masses, min- 





gled with shaggy moustaches of the same! 
eolor,—his dress of forest green, furred at| 
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the cape and cuffs, the bugle at his neck 
the buskins of undressed leather, and the 
short carbine just discharged in his hand, 
proclaimed him the park-keeper of some no- 
ble proprietor. Francis Audeley required 
no second glance to discover the form and 


‘countenance of an ancient vassal of his fa- 


ther; the man, who had, in his earliest boy- 
hood, initiated him into all the mysteries of 
wood and river, who had taught him to 
shoot, with that unerring certainty of aim 
which had more than once preserved his life 
among the swamps and forests of Virginia; 
who would have followed him through all 
the vicissitudes of his perilous wanderings, 
had he not himself refused to remove the 
woodsman, even at that period far advanced 
in his pilgrimage, from the place of his 
birth. His first sensation was pure and un- 
mixed astonishment at the sight of one still 
alive, whom he had left so many years be- 
'fore, older even at that time, than the usual 
course of mortal life; whom he had long 
thought of, but as one whom he should 
never again behold on this side the bourn 
from which no mortal traveler returns; his 


second, was joy to find that time and war 


had spared one familiar face, one friendly 
bosom; full of this feeling he had already 
made a step or two forward,—when the idea 
crossed his mind, that he might obtain fuller 
tidings of past events by a short conceal- 
ment, than he could hope to derive from the 
strong emotions, which he well knew the 
announcement of his name must awaken in 
the breast of so old and devoted a follower. 

‘A fortunate chance, my friend,” he 
said, advancing from the ruins which had 
hitherto concealed him, ‘‘ a fortunate chance, 
and a quick shot.” ‘The old man raised his 
eyes from the game about which he had 
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been occupied, and, after a quiet but keen 
glance at the speaker, slightly moved his 
bonnet as he replied, ** Aye! sir, aye! ’tis 
well enough after fourscore years of toil and 
cuaeucalins we must not murmur, we must 
not murmur;” then after a short pause, 
‘*that will be your tall war-horse on the 
lawn, I’m thinking ; I was coming this way 
to look after its owner, when that fellow,”— 
giving the carcass a shove with his foot,— 
** crossed me, though what can have set the 
brute on the leap this fine morning is past 
me. You'll not be from these parts, sir, I 
reckon ?”’ 

‘¢A stranger from beyond the sea,’’ was 
the calm reply, “¢ an old friend of Sir Henry 
Audeley, and now a visiter to his mansion, 
which I find thus; do I speak to his forester, 
-—can you inform me of Sir Henry ?”’ 

‘“*No farther than all around you can; 
Sir Henry and Sir Henry’s house fell to- 
gether; and a happy man I hold him so to 
have died, with his face towards his ene- 
mies, and his good sword in his hand, rather 
than to have rotted ina gaol, or perished on 
a scaffold, like so many of his friends be- 
fore him. I knew it,’’ he continued, in a 
half musing tone, “I knew it; when he 
drove his son from his door, no good could 
come of it;’’—suddenly his eye lightened 
2s the train of his thoughts led him to a 
fresh idea. ‘* You said you were from be- 
yond the sea—in what countries have you 
journeyed that you know nothing of all 
this? It should have made a noise in Eu- 
rope.” 

The intelligence was no shock to Aude- 
ley; his heart was already hardened, his 
understanding convinced, and almost recon- 
ciled. Moreover, according to the notions 
prevalent in that age, it was held a natural, 
perhaps almost a desirable end, to a life of 
activity and honor, if the warrior, with his 
years and glory ripe about him, * looked 
proudly to heaven from the death-bed of 
fame.” It was, therefore, with an unfalter- 
ing voice, and a composed though saddened 
spirit, that he proceeded on his mournful in- 
quiries. ** My wanderings,” he said, ‘* have 
led me across the wide Atlantic. I have 
been a sojourner for years in the new world 
that is rising by the exertions of strong 
hands, and free hearts—hearts that will 
brook no tyranny of either king or kaisar, 
beyond the western ovean. But, I pray 
you, tell me—what said you of Francis 
Audeley, he was a boy when I[ went hence 
-—what of him ?”’ 

“* Your wanderings have truly been long, 
one and twenty years have passed since 


king in parliament, and was forced io fly to 
save his head. The old man would not 
hear his name for many a-day, but he lived 
to rue it—he lived to rue it.” 

** And you have heard no tidings of him 
since ?”’ asked Audeley. 

‘¢ None certain; a report there was, some 
six years after he left us, that a young Eng- 
lishman, of his name, got thanked for con- 
duct, by the great French general, in Ger- 
many, Turenne they called him; and then 
we heard that he had fallen before Prague, 
and Sir Henry believed it, and sorely he 
mourned for the dead son he had persecuted 
while alive; and then, long after—after 
Cromwell had burnt the castle, and the 
family were scattered—one said thathe had 
met him in some far country; and I don’t 
know, but I do think that I lived on, through 
rough weather and bloody days, to see my 
young master once again before I die— 
heaven graht I may! heaven grant,’’—he 
was interrupted by a fresh stir in the same 
brake from whence the buck had started. 
Audeley’s large hound, with his nose to the 
ground, and his stern waving high in air, 
dashed into the open space on the scent of 
the dead buck, came up to his prey, snuffed 
the hot blood, and rolled himself over and 
over on the carcass, heedless of the by- 
standers. ‘The old man’s eye, which had at 
first looked menacingly towards the in- 
truder, on his demesne, gradually lost its 
fierceness in admiration at the beauty of the 
noble hound, and at length seemed fixed in 
wonder. 

‘‘ It is the old breed,” he cried at length, 
“and a matchless hound he is—Old Talbot 
every inch of him—but where the d—1 does 
he come from ?”’ 

‘s He left me some two hours since,” said 
Audeley, carelessly, “and he has crossed 
the scent in seeking me; | trust no harm is 
\done,—the hound is mine.” 

‘Yours! where got you him-—say— 
speak—there are none other of the race in 
England! He must be descended from Old 
| Talbot’s stock—where got you him ?’”’ The 
‘hard features of the old forester worked vio- 
jlently ;—suddenly a flash of recollection 
'gleamed across his time worn features,— 
\** My master, my master,’ he cried, and 
threw himself at his feet, clasped his knees 
‘and sobbed aloud—not an instant, however, 
was he in that position, ere Audeley had 
raised and clasped him to his bosom, and 
mingled his tears with those of his servant 
and friend. ‘+ My dear, dear master,—hap- 
|py days are come again. The estates are 
yours—Old Oliver, heaven bless him,— 








Master Francis, as we called him—a brave|| preserved them for you—and you will 
boy and a fair, and not such a shot within||rebuild the old hall and marry Lady Helen.” 
the four seas of Britain—stood against the!) Marry who—marry the wile of Stephen 
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Hertford ? Old man, your joy has made you 
mad.” 

** No wife,”’ returned the other, ** no wid- 
ow, but your own betrothed and faithful” — 


“© Where—where !—I charge you on your 
allegiance—on your Jife,—unless you would 
see me a maniac before your face, say 
where,”’ gasped Audeley, excited beyond all 
thought of philosophy, of pride, of aught, 
except all-powerful, all-engrossing love— 
love never forgotten—cherished amidst the 
wild deserts of the west—knit to his very 
life in the fierce struggles of European war- 
fare—discouraged, hopeless, yet ever pres- 
ent—ever omnipotent love. . 


‘ When the castle was burnt, we fitted up 
the lodge for her as best we might, and 
there” — 


‘* No more, if you love me,—lead on and 
that quickly.” 
* + * * * * ae, 
* * \%#* + The casements were set 
wide open to admit the first balmy breath- 
ings of the spring,—the matted creepers, 
which every where curled around the stone- 
work with their fresh green leaves, quivered 
in the light air, and seemed to murmur their 
anticipations of sunshine and summer, and 
increasing beauty. ‘The same breeze flut- 
tered among the ringlets, and soothed the 
languid form, of one, who looked forth on 
the genial morning from her fevered couch, 
with prospects, alas! how different! she 
saw the face of nature gay with the earliest 
blush of vegetation,—she noted the promise 
of the budding shrubs—of the bursting 
flowers—of the new-born animals—of the 
myriad tribes of winged life, called forth to 
activity by the unwonted softness of the 
season. She saw that they were fair and 
happy,—she knew that to these all present 
joys were but a foretaste of a fuller maturi- 
ty,—that the swelling leaves would spread 
into the rich garment of the woodland, that 
the blossoms would fill the universal air 
with loveliness and perfume, that the in- 
sects would bask and glitter in the warmer 
noon, that the beasts of the field or the for- 
est would grow in strength, and vigor, and 
grace,—that the great sun himself would 
mellow into more perfect day. And while 
these inanimate, or Soulless things are drink- 
ing health and happiness from the growing 
year, is not the light already fluttering in 
her lamp on the verge of extinction? Will 
her brow be fairer, her bloom more transpa- 
rent, as the days and months roll onwards ? 
Alas! the brown tresses—here and there 
tinged with a paler hue,—the sunken yet 
still beautiful features, the complexion too 


as for health, and then, that ominous bloom, 
that 





sé 





hectic light, the Hesperus of the dead, 
Of her consuming cheek the autumnal, leaf-like red,” 


spoke but too audibly thedoom. The sum- 
mer may warm the soil,—the birds nay ca- 
rol, as love or joy inspires them,—the herbs 
may shake their thousand odors to the air— 
but the sun will shine, the birds will sing, 
and the grass grow, above the fair bosom, 
now vibrating to the high passions, the 
warm affections, the sublime devotions, 
which can at moments raise the children of 
earth so near to heaven. In past years the 
world held not a happier heart, than that 
which beat within the breast of Helen Ar- 
nold. The liveliest smile,—the readiest 
tear,—the soul speaking from the eye even 
sooner than from the tongue,—the candor 
which thinks no ill of others, dreads none 
for self,—the pure love, reposed on an hon- 
ored and honorable object,—happy in re- 
quited affections and in the long perspective 
of golden hopes,—had all been Helen’s.— 
She lived too long; she saw 





rich dream by dream decay,— 
All the bright rose leaves drop from life away.’ 


She lived to see all friends vanish; some 
false, some fled, many fallen, on the bloody 
field or bloodier scaffold. She lived to know 
that he, to whom she had surrendered her 
virgin affections,—for whom she had kept a 
widowed heart—who had been severed from 
her, with a broken spirit amidst vows of 
endless attachment,—-had forgotten,—for- 
saken her. 

His last interview was all passion and 
despair; yet twenty long summers, twenty 
dreary winters had passed away without a 
line—a token—a message! Her earthly tri- 
als were near their term—yet a few more 
weeks or days of pain and sorrow, and the 
wicked will have ceased from troubling, the 
weary will be at rest. 

A hasty step startled her,—a low tap at 
the door—it was opened almost before her 
voice had given permission,—and in the full 
sunshine stood the tall form of Audeley.— 
She gazed long and wildly on his noble 
lineaments. ‘* Have you too forgotten me, 
cousin Helen.” ‘Oh not—It is—it is 
himself!” She rose to throw herself upon 
his bosom,—her limbs trembled,—the room 
i\reeled around her,—hereyes were darkened. 
The revulsion of her feelings had overpow- 
ered her frail nerves, and enfeebled constitu- 
tion— * * * * & * 
A few hours later, in the same apartment, 
on the same cushioned sofa, the windows 
mene against the damps of evening, a 
ibright log crackling and sparkling of ‘the 
‘hearth, lay Helen Arnold—-listening in 
‘breathless attention to the deep tones of 
‘him, she loved more than all the world bee 
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side. ‘Tell me,” she said, ** Audeley,— 
tell me of your wanderings, and your wars ; 
of your perils, your sorrows, your joys; 
you say you have fought in the sanguinary 
struggle of German warfare, and wandered 
for years among the savage scenes of Ameri- 
ca. But why have you never written, never 
suffered us to know that you were yet on 
earth ? I will not blame you, Francis,—why 
should 1? Why should I stain the few 
hours, that are left to me, with grief or la- 
mentation ? But was it not crue), to leave us 
to our lonely affliction, deprived even of the 
last wretched consolation, the knowledge 
that you were in Jife—in health—in honor ?”’ 

“To what end,” he replied, ‘should I 
have written ? What would it have availed 
to pour forth the yearnings of my spirit to 
the cold-hearted, or, as I then deemed, to 
the indifferent—nay, had I written, who 
would have cared to read the sorrows of an 
exiled, a dishonored traitor? 

“You had a father, Audeley,—a father 
who loved you even inhis anger. You had 
friends as firm, and faithful, as man ever 
numbered. You had”’— 

** All these,’”? he broke in, ‘all these, 
and more—a father who disowned me, and 
discarded! Friends who in need and danger 
deserted the cause of him, whom they had 
followed in peace and prosperity ! And, for- 
give me, Helen, forgive me, that I believed 
the hateful lie—a mistress—whom I adored 
as never man did,—for whose pleasure I 
would have sacrificed all here, and all here- 
after,—who had forgotten her plighted faith, 
and withdrawn from me the sweet pos- 
session of hope, the only hope which could 
convert the world’s cold wilderness toa 
garden of celestial bliss! I have sought—I 
have prayed for—I have courted death,—in 
all shapes the most abhorred of men; in 
the field, and on the flood—in pestilence 
that walks in darkness—in famine that 
smites at noon-day—and in each and all has 
your form been before my eyes—your voice 
sounded in my brain. I have battled with 
my spirit, I have striven to wrest the weak- 
ness from my soul, but it would not be.— 
The bullet has whistled by me, harmless— 
the sword, merciless to those who wished 
for life, has spared me. I have reared a 
colony in the wilderness,—a colony that 
shall one day shame earth’s mightiest king- 
doms; I have been beleaguered in my log- 
built fortifications, with the yell of the 
blood-thirsty savage howling in my ears; I 
have seen my comrades perish in the pro- 
tracted torrents of heathenish barbarity; I 
have seen the strong man reduced to the 
helplessness of the weanling infant, by 
hunger and despair. YetI faltered not,— 


for that which was despair to them, had 


a —_—— 


been a boon to me! I have borne all this— 
I have returned to look once more in cheer- 
less sorrow on the hearth of my fathers, and 
the home of my childhood. Hope was dead 
within me—the spark has been quickened-- 
quickened, but to be quenched forever. I 
believed you the bride of another—I heard 
that you were my own—through neglect, 
and sorrow, and desertion—my own true 
Helen! I flew to find you, and | have found 
you thus—lI have found you, dearer, truer, 
more adorable than ever, languishing by 
my unkindness, murdered by my cruelty— 
Oh fool! fool! weak, miserable, accursed 
foo).”” 

The eyes of Helen Arnold gleamed with 
a wild and unnatural brightness,—her pale 
cheek burned,—her heart throbbed so fierce- 
ly that her whole frame and even the couch 
which supported her, was shaken by its pal- 
pitations. Her voice lately so weak and 
faltering, was clear and musical, as if decay 
had not consumed her organs. 

‘‘Mourn not for me, my beloved,” she 
said, ‘I am happy! Oh how happy! Hope 
has ever been my refuge and support; even 
the hope of seeing you once again, the same, 
noble, glorious being, who gained my girl- 
ish love. Happy should I have been, to 
have seen you thus, even had vour heart and 
your hand been another’s. What then must 
be my rapture, to find you still my own, 
own Audeley. ‘Tested by all trials which 
most search the heart; sorrow, absence, 
time, even fancied desertion! T'ried, and 
how proudly triumphant! Proved, and how 
much ennobled by the proof! I have loved 
you ever in spirit and in truth,— but never, 
Audeley, never, as I adore you now! Then 
mourn not for me, my beloved—I am going 
whither there are no more tears,—no more 
sorrow. If I have suffered here, I feel that 
my reward is to come. If I die, I know that 
my Redeemer liveth. We have loved much, 
and will not much be forgiven‘to ust? We 
are parting, love, yet nof parting; for what 
can separate the immortal ? We are chang- 
ing time for eternity; we are leaving all 
that is low, and base, and earthly in our na- 
ture, to live forever in light, and love, and 
incorruption. If we have loved much on 
earth, how much more shall we love in 
heaven.” 

She fell on his neck! her limbs were 
agitated for a moment, as if by an earth- 
quake !—One long, long kiss !— 

* Groaning, he clasped her close, and in that act 
And agony, her happy spirit fled."* 
* * * * * * ** * 


* * * It had been a fearful night 
on the deep. The sun was just struggling 
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vapor while overhead the rack drove land- 
ward under the frantic guidance of the tem- 
pest. The huge waves rolled on in un- 
broker ridges, towards the iron-bound coast 
of Ireland with the fury derived from the 
swell of the ooundless Atlantic. An inac- 
cessible promontory of shivered granite 
towered, hundreds of feet above the strip 
of sand, on which the surf thundered with 
a roar, that echoed leagues inland, mingled 
with the rocking blast, which wailed as if 
in mockery over the gallant hearts it had 
consigned to destruction. 

The narrow verge between the precipice 
and the stormy ocean, was strewed with 
shattered planks and cordage, broken yards 
and sails,—never again to swell with the 
breeze. Cast high and dry by some mightier 
billow, beyond the reach of its successors, 
lay a single body; a large dog couched be- 
side it, now licking the cold face and hands, 
that had so often fed him, with a low wail- 
ing cry,—and now springing forward witha 
fierce bark, as the great gulls swept so low 
as almost to brush with their wings the face 
of his beloved master. The body was 
stretched on its back, with the feet to the 
waves, and the face to the frowning heavens ; 


A THRILLING SKETCH. 


SALATHIEL: A STORY OF THE PAST, THE PRE- 
SENT AND THE FUTURE. BY REV. GEORGE 
CROLY. 

This is a work of very peculiar character. It is. in fact, 
the autobiography of the Wandering Jew, and con- 
tains a history of the troubles, insurrections, massa- 
Cres, persecutions, &c. which supervened in Judea, 
immediately after the death of Christ. Mr. Crory has 
succeeded very well in depicting the Jewish character 
and warfare ; and has entered with considerable feli- 
city into what is probable, would be the feelings of 
such a being as the impious and miserable wanderer 
whose history he writes. The following are extracts: 


‘A portal of the arena opened, and the 
combatant, with a mantle thrown over his 
face and figure, was let in, surrounded by 
‘the soldiery. The lion roared and ramped 
against the bars of his den at the sight. 
|The guard put a sword and buckler into the 
hands of the Christian and he was left alone. 
He drew the mantle from his face, and bent 
|a Slow and firm look around the amphithea- 
tre. His fine countenance and lofty bearing 
raised an universal sound of admiration. He 
might have stood for an Apollo encountering 
|the Python. His eye at last turned on mine. 














one hand lay on the bosom, a lock of dark 
brown hair, here and there tinged with a 
pailer hue, twined among his cold fingers ; 
the other clutched, in the last unconscious 
effort of the death-struggle, that weapon it 
had wielded in life, so gloriously and well. 
It was the body of Francis Audeley He 
had gone forth on his return to those western 
solitudes, less lonely now, than the land of 
his birth—he had gone forth to perish. 


«*Tis well! their fate is bliss—far sweeter 
That both should die, than one remain 
To mourn—a solitary creature, 
Through wearying, wasting years,in vain.” W. 


RELIGION. 


Like snow that falls where waters glide, 
Earth’s pleasures fade away ; 
They rest in time’s resistless tide, 
And cold are while they stay : 
But joys that from religion flow, 
Like stars that gild the night, 
Amid the darkest gloom of wo, 
Shine forth with sweetest light. 





Religion’s ray no clouds »bscure— 
But o’er the Christian’s soul 

It sheds a radiance calm and pure, 
Though tempests round him roll 

His heart may break ’neath sorrow’s stroke— 
But, to its latest thrill, 


|Conld I believe my senses! Constantius 
| was before me! 

| §* All my rancor vanished. An hour past 
\|\I could have struck the betrayer to the 
| heart; I could have called on the severest 
| vengeance of man and Heaven to smite the 
‘destroyer of my child. But, to see him 
/hopelessly doomed; the man whom I had 
‘honored for his noble qualities, whom I had 
(even loved, whose crime was at the worst 
but the crime of giving way to the strongest 
temptations that can bewilder the heart of 
|man; to see this noble creature flung to the 
savage beast, dying in tortures, torn piece- 
_meal before my eyes, and this misery 
| wrought by me. I would have obtested 
earth and Heaven to save him. But my 
|tongue cleaved to the roof of my mouth. 
_My limbs refused to stir. I would have 
thrown myself at the feet of Nero; but I 
sat like a man of stone,—pale, paralyzed— 
| the beating of my pulses stopt—my eyes 
alone alive. 

| ‘The gate of the den was thrown back, 
iand the lion rushed ‘in with a roar, and a 
‘bound that bore him half across the arena. 
I saw the sword glitter in the air; when it 
waved again, it was covered with blood. 
A howl told that a blow had been driven 
jhome. The lion, one of the largest from 
| Numidia, and made furious by thirst and 
‘hunger, an animal of prodigious power. 
‘couched for an instant, as if to make sure 





Like diamonds shining when they’re broke, 
That ray will light it still. 


of his prey, crept a few paces onward, and 
i sprang at the victim’s throat. He was met 
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by a second wound, but his impulse was 
irresistible, and Constantius was flung upon 
the ground. A cry of natural horror rang 
round the amphitheatre—The struggle was 
now for instant life or death. They rolled 
over each other; the lion reared on his hind 
feet, and with gnashing teeth and distended 
talons plunged on the man: again they rose 
together. Anxiety was now at its wildest 
height. The sword swung round the cham- 
pion’s head in bloody circles. They fell 
again, covered with gore and dust. The 
hand of Constantius had grasped the lion’s 
mane, and the furious bounds of the monster 


could not loose the hold; but his strength 
was evidently giving way: he still struck 
terrible blows, but each was weaker than 
the one before; till, collecting his whole 
force for a last effort, he darted one mighty 
blow into the lion’s throat, and sank. The 
savage yelled, and spouting out blood, fled, 
howling round the arena. But the hand 
still grasped the mane, and his conqueror 
was dragged whirling through the dust at 
his heels. A universal outcry now arose 
to save him, if he were not already dead. 
But the lion, though bleeding from every 
vein, was too terrible, and all shrunk from 
the hazard. At length he gave way, and 
the body lay motionless upon the ground, 
apparently dead. 


“* What happened for some moments after), 


1 know not. There was a struggle at the 
portal ; a female forced her way through the 
guards, rushed in alone and flung herself on 
the victim. The sight of a new prey roused 
the lion ; he tore the ground with his talons ; 
he lashed his streaming sides with his tail ; 
he lifted up his mane, and bared his fangs. 
But his approach was no longer with a 
bound; he dreaded the sword, and came 
snuffing the blood in the sand, and stealing 
round the body in circuits still diminishing. 

**The confusion in the vast assemblage 
was now extreme. Voices innumerable 
called for aid. Women screamed and faint- 
ed; men burst into indignant clamors at 
this prolonged cruelty. Even the hard 
hearts cf the populace, accustomed as they 
were to the sacrifice of human life, were 
roused to honestcurses. The guards grasped 
their arms and waited but for a sign from 
the Emperor. But Nero gave no sign. 

**T looked upon the woman’s face. It was 
Salome! [ sprang upon my feet. I called 


on her by every feeling of nature to fly from 
the place of death, to come to my arms, to 


think of the agonies of all that loved her.” 


‘She had raised the head of Constan- 
tius on her knee, and was wiping the pale 
visage with her hair. At the sound of my 
voice she looked up, and, calmiy casting 





gaze upon me. She still knelt; one hand 
supported the head, with the other she point- 
ed to it, as her only answer. I again ad- 
jured her. There was the silence of death 
among the thousands round me. A fire 
flashed in her eye—her cheek burned. She 
waved her hand with an air of superb sorrow. 

““¢T am come to die,’ she uttered in a 
lofty tone. ‘This bleeding body was my 
husband. I have no father. The world 
contains to me but this clay in my arms. 
Yet,’ and she kissed the ashy lips before 
her, ‘ yet, my Constantius, it was to save 
that father, that your generous heart defied 
the peril of this hour. It was to redeem him 
from the hand of evil, that you abandoned 
our quiet home !—yes, cruel father, here lies 
the noble being that threw open your dun- 
geon, that led you safe through the confla- 
gration, that to the last moment of his liber- 
ty, only thought how he might preserve and 
protect you.’ ‘Tears at length fell in floods 
from her eyes. ‘ But,’ said she, in a tone 
of wild power, ‘he was betrayed ; and may 
the Power whose thunders avenge the cause 
of his people, pour down just retributior, 
upon the head that dared ——!” 

‘“*T heard my own condemnation about 
to be pronounced by the lips of my child. 
Wound up to the last degree of suffering, 
I tore my hair, leaped on the bars before 
‘me, and plunged into the arena by her side. 
|The height stunned me: I tottered forward 
\a few paces and fell. ‘The lion gave a roar 
jand sprang upon me. I lay helpless under 
‘him. I felt his fiery breath—I saw his lurid 
eye glaring—I heard the gnashing of his 
\white fangs above me. 

| ** An exulting shout arose. I saw him reel 
as if struck: gore filled his jaws. Another 
mighty blow was driven to his heart. He 
sprang high in the air with a howl. He 
dropped; he was dead. The amphitheatre 
thundered with acclamation. 

‘“*With Salome clinging to my bosom, 
Constantius raised me from the ground. 
The roar of the lion had roused him from 
his swoon, and two blows saved me. The 
falchion was broken in the heart of the 
monster. The whole multitude stood up, 
supplicating for our lives in the name of 
filial piety and heroism. Nero, devil as 
he was, dared not resist the strength of the 
popular feeling. He waved a signal to the 
guards: the patrol was opened; and my 
children, sustaining my feeble steps, and 
showered with garlands and ornaments from 
innumerable hands, slowly led me from the 
arena.” 





To be continued 





Men are often unconscious, not only of 
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‘*‘Flowers,”’ says the fair authoress of 
“THe Gartanp or Fiora,” are certainly 
among the most beautiful productions of na- 
ture. They excite a lively interest in pure 
and tasteful minds, and consequently, their 
cultivation has always been a favorite pur- 
suit of many persons, and they have also 
been the constant theme of poetical illustra- 
tion. So strong and natural is the interest 
excited by them, that even national manners 
and customs in all countries, and all ages, 
have derived from them some of their most 
significant traits.” 

Flowers have been, from the earliest 
times, used as the poetic symbols of senti- 
ments—the eloquent, yet silent language of 
the passions: by a blossom is expressed 
hope, joy, fear, despair, anger, grief, love, 
jealousy, devotion, piety, &c. 


‘Tn eastern lands they talk in flowers, 
And they tell in_a garland their loves and cares ; 
Each blossom that blooms in their garden bowers, 
On its leaves a mystic language bears.”’ 
. Percival. 


Among others whose symbolic language 
has become classic, we select from the work 
already mentioned, some account of the fol- 
lowing : 

The Olive branch has been consecrated to 
peace; Palm branches to victory; the Lau- 
rel to conquest and poetry; the Myrtle to 
love and pleasure; the Cypress to mourning, 
and the Willow todespondency. The crown 
of victors in athletic exercises were fre- 
quently composed of Oak leaves. ‘The Oak 
itself was with the Mistletoe regarded as 
sacred to the ancient Britons. The most 
honorable reward of the Roman patriot was 
the civic crown, composed of unwreathed oak 
leaves. The Ivy and the Vine were asso- 
ciated with festive mirth. 


LAUREL. 


The fabled origin of the Laurel, is this: 
—Daphne, daughter of the river Pencus, 
offended by the persecutions of Apollo, im- 
plored succor of the gods, who changed her 
into a Laurel tree. Apollo crowned his 
head with leaves and ordered that forever 
after, the tree should be sacred to him, but 
when bestowed on the conqueror, it is only 
to be considered that he deserves immortali- 
ty from Apolio’s children. A crown of Lau- 
rel was given by the Greeks to their athle- 
te; and by the Romans, to those who nego- 
elated a peace. 


_ MYRTLE. 
The fabled origin of the Myrtle so named, 


She was a great favorite of Menerva ; and 
Venus, as a proof of her regard, changed 
her into a Myrtle; which at the same time 
she decreed should be green throughout the 
year. The beauty of the leaf, the flower, 
and the tree, have ever been celebrated. 
The Myrtle grows naturally in Asia, Af- 
rica, and the South of Europe ; and flourishes 
best near the sea coast. Myrtle was the 
symbol of authority for Magistrates in 
Athens. 


CYPRESS. 


Tradition gives the Cypress a mournful 
origin, and we find it ever devoted to mourn- 
ful thought, or sad solemnities. From Ovid 
we learn that Cyparissus, son of Telephus 
of Cea, was beloved by Apollo. Having 
accidentally killed the favorite stag of his 
friend, he grieved, pined, and dying, was 
changed by Apollo into a Cypress tree. 
“The Cypress tree is tall and straight, 
having bitter leaves. The shade and smell 
were Said to be dangerous, hence the Ro- 
mans looked on it as a fatal tree, and made 
use of it at funerals. It is an evergreen ; 
the wood is heavy, of rather a fragrant 
smell; is not liable to be attacked by in- 
sects, and does not speedily decay.” Har- 
ris says, ‘‘ the gates of St. Peter’s Church, 
at Rome, which had lasted from the time of 
Constantine, tc that of Pope Eugene the 4th, 
that is to say 1100 years, were of Cypress 
wood, and had in all that time suffered no 
decay. 

‘s Pity, the offspring of Love and Sorrow, 
wore on her head a garland composed of her 
father’s Myrtles, and her mother’s Cypress. 
The Willow requires a moist soil, usually 
growing on the borders of small streams 
and rivers. Virgil informs us that in olden 
times, Willow was the badge of mourning, 
worn by herdsmen and shepherds. 


IVY. 


In Egypt the Ivy was consecrated to Osi- 
ris, who, under the name of Serapis, was 
supposed to rule over the subterranean 
world. 

Among the Romans we find the Ivy com- 
posing the poet’s crown and memorial. 

Female dependence and constancy, have, 
in modern times, been expressed by the 
beautiful Ivy. 


“The Oak has fallen ! 
And the young Ivy bush, which learned to climb 
By its support, must needs partake its fall.” 


;——_—_— | 








The soul of man is an altar to God, at 








is from Myrsine, or Myrene, a Grecian fe- 
male, and priestess in the temple of Venus. 





which Religion and Poetry are the adminis- 
i'tering spirits. 
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CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


There's beauty in the soft, warm, summer morn, 
Where leaves are sparkling with the early dew; 
When birds awake, and buds and flowers are born, 
And the rich sun appears, half trembling, through 
The crimson haze, and dim luxurious blue 
Of the far eastern heavens :—there’s beauty deep 
From mountain tops to catch the distant view 
Of quiet glen-wood, path- wild craggy steep, 


Or cool sequestered coast where lonely waters sleep. 
* + * ° * ° * 


There's beauty in the storm :—the fur deep roll 
Of the inajestic thunders—like the cheer 

Of charging hosts—swells the dilating soul 
With love, deep love, and reverential fear 

For Him who curbs the whirlwind's red career, 
And grasps the living iightning in his hand !— 

For Him who of all beauty is the sphere— 
The centre of the glorious and the grand— 
The light of sun and star, of heaven and sea and land. 

_ Swain. 

A steamboat excursion up the Hudson in 
the day-time, or under the bright rays of the 
moon, opens to the eyes of the admiring 
traveler the volume of nature atsome of its 
most magnificent and beautiful passages. 
What has been said of Sir Walter Scott’s 
seat at Abbotsford will admit of a para- 
peste application to the scenery of the 

udson : it is a romance—not in mortar and 
stone—but of basaltic formations, of na- 
ture’s grandest features, dreary mountains 
and rich vales—the cloud and the eagle 
perching upon the one, while the other is 
the basin of the cataract which leaps from 
the upper regions, chafed into snow white 
foam and feathery splendor. The associa- 
tions of revolutionary history, like ‘ thick 
coming fancies,” crowd into the mind at 
Tarrytown, Stony Point, and West Point, 
investing the inanimate features of nature 
with the expression of a sublime patriotism, 
or a proud defiance to tyranny and power. 
The unrivalled prospect from West Point 
landing is gazed upon a moment with as- 
tonishment and admiration. In a short time 
the traveler has passed the highland scene- 
ry, and the beautiful alternation of culti- 
vated fields, rounded hills, meadows and 
shrubbery which succeeds, in an admirable 
relief to the intense sublimity of the pas- 
sage below, and prepares the mind to ap- 
preciate the Catskill mountains which are 
soon discovered to the left, on the northwest- 
ern verge of the horizon, like purple pen- 
cillings drawn against the sky. 

Landing at the village of Catskill, the 
traveler is soon on the route to the Catskill 
mountain-house, a distance of twelve miles, 
eight of which are over hill and dale, and 





- 





wind up the ascent of the mountain in zig- 


zag directions. Within about two miles of 
the ** mountain-house,” a lonely dwelling, 
called “the shanty,”’ is located in a sunless 
gorge, with a wild, shaggy, and almost up- 
right wall of savage mountain, looming 
above it on the north, up to the very clouds. 
‘* The shanty” stands almost in the road. 
The traveler draws in his breath, and won- 
ders by what strange means he has so un- 
expectedly been introduced to a spot wilder 
than the imagination ever gave birth to inits 
maniac creations. This is said to be ** Sleepy 
Hollow,” where Rip Van Winkle snored 
away two quarters of a century. We wish 
this was the identical spot, as it certainly is 
the most fitting one for such a legend; but 
Irving, we believe, had a glen in his mind’s 
eye for ‘*Sleepy Hollow,” a few miles 
above Sing Sing, in West Chester county, 
on the east side of the Hudson. 
The road is embowered with low trees 
and bushes, so that the traveler has but lit- 
tle idea .what headway he is making above 
the sublunary world until he nearly reaches 
the summit. At length the ‘ mountain- 
house”’ is gained from the rear; we reach 
the brow of the mountain on which it is 
perched, and find the world indeed beneath 
our feet. From this summit, and from the 
still higher summits of the south and north 
mountains, a circle cf vision opens of nearly 
one hundred miles in extent, embracing the 
counties of Greene, Columbia, Rensselaer, 
Albany, Ulster, Duchess, and parts of Put- 
nam and Orange; besides a distant view of 
the Green mountains, the range of Taugh- 
annuck or Saddle mountains in Massachu- 
setts, and the western hills of Connecticut. 
Extent and inequality of surface are of little 
account in the vast panorama now spread 
before the spectator. He looks down upon 
the diversified scenes below him as he would 
upon a level vale, without a hill or a hillock, 
excepting a far distant border of mountains. 
This fact leads many, not acquainted with 
the laws of vision, to underrate the eleva- 
tion at which they stand; but the littleness 
of distant objects is, indeed, the proof to a 
mathematical eye of the sublimity and gran 
deur of the mountain height, from which 
large villages look like specks, and the 
broad Hudson like a thread of silver. The 
height of the ‘ mountain-house” above the 
level of the river is less than three thousand 
feet, while the ‘* Round Top,’ or “south 
mountain” is between three and four thou- 
sand feet high, and the “north mountain’® 
exceeds an elevation of four thousand one 
hundred feet. 

Rather more than two miles in a southwest- 
ern direction from the ‘‘ mountain-house,” 





the remaining four (the best of the whole) 





the traveler finds the ** cascades,”’ or the 
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falls of the Catskill, an insignificant brook, 
which plunges into a chasm, dark and drea- 
ry as the mouth of Avernus. When the 
stream is at flood, as it was at our last visit, 
the cascades are objects of suvlimity. The 
descent of the first sheet of water unbroken 


is nearly two hundred feet ; and this is suc-' 


ceeded by another fall of seventy or eighty 
feet. The dark, frowning, overarching rock, 
has a concentrated and fearful character of 
sublimity, that exceeds almost any thing of 
the kind in the large falls and cascades of 
our country. Unlike the rocks at Niagara, 
here every thing can be seen at a view; and 
the full force of a vast, wild depth, or of a 
peep towards heaven from the bottom of the 
gulf, must be owned by every spectator. 

But the “‘ Round Top,” a little to the 
south from the ** mountain house,”’ and ea- 
sily accessible through a winding path, and 
the * Pudding Stone Hall,” affords a pros- 
pect truly sublime. We walked to the bold 


parapet of rocks, jutting out in defiance over} 


an almost perpendicular depth of about a 
thousand feet. The little being of a day 
will of course feel some shrinking as he 
treads the verge, and will frequently think 
of the possibility of an avalanche. But it 
is unfounded terror. The masonry of this 
proud monument of eternal power is not to be 
jarred by mortal tread. It will stand there 
while earth continues, a battery of terror, 
wnassailable by the violence of war, above 
the reach of any echo, save that of the 
thunder which rolls below. 

Here was a place to worship. The air 
was purity itself. Midway down the moun- 
tain, and clinging close under the base of 
the rock on which we stood, acloud of about 
a mile square was discharging its torrents || 
of rain, and as the process went on, its color|| 
changed from a leaden to a white, and at 
length having deposited its freight, it furled | 
up tewards the north like fantastic shapes of 
snow Great thoughts of God came unhid- 
den into the mind, and creation and created! 
things seemed like the chaff which his strong 
winds were driving before them. Heaven 
only was above. What heart could have 
refused to worship on this sublime altar? 

Thunder storms below the ‘ mountain- 
house” are not of unfrequent occurrence. 
But those who see them for the first time 
are usually disappointed. No cloud, in a 
thunder storm, was ever known to reach 
over and cover the entire circle of vision; 
so that, while all is sunshine on the moun- 
tain, the portion of cloud which is ‘the 
brew of the thunder” is small compared 
to the area of vision—more sunshine than 





storm appearing in the world below. Mr. 





Beach, the enterprising and intelligent pro-'! 
prietor of the line of stages ranning to the’ 


mountain, informed us that, some years 
since, he spent a day upon the mountain, 
and the sea of clouds below was stretched 
to the edge of the horizon all around. It 
was an even, leaden-colored floor, upon 
which the sun shone, and across which a 
steady wind swept during the day. On his 
descent, he found that it had rained in Cats- 
kill incessantly, and heard from other quar- 
ters that the rain had been general. 


THE MAIDEN TO HER RE 
JECTED LOVER. 


“Is human love the growth of human will ?’ 


My heart is with its early dream, 
It cannot turn away, 

To seek again the hopes of earth 
And mingle with the gay. 

The dew nurs’d flower, that lifts its brow 
Beneath the shade of night, 

Must wither when the sunbeam sheds 
Its too resplendent light. 





My heart is with its early dream, 
And vainly love’s soft power 
May seek to charm that heart anew 
In an unguarded hour. 
1 would not that some gentle one 
Should hear my frequent sigh— 
The deer that bears its death wound turns, 
In loneliness to die. 


My heart is with its early dream ;— 
I cannot now forget 

The phantasy whose faded light 
Gleams o’er my spirit yet. 

The summer sun may sink at once 
Beneath the western main, 

But long on heaven’s dark’ning brow 
The clouds his light retain. 


My heart is with its early dream ;— 
Yet there are moments still, 
When, like a pulse within my soul, 
I feel joy’s transient thrill. 
For never can I hear, unmoved, 
The words of friendship spoken- 
The blast that rends the wind-god’s harp, 
May leave one string unbroken. 
TANTHE. 


Oe 


WOMAN’S TEARS. 


When starts the tear in woman’s eye, 
When cold’s her cheek and pale; 

*Tis then her magic power is felt, 
Tis then her charms prevail. 

And when the eyes of those we love 
Gleam mid a shower of tears, 

Tis then the soul’s deep eloquence 
In every look appears. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 
BY G V. H. FORBES, ESQ. 


To create and refine the taste, to inform 
and endow the judgment, to eo and culti- 
vate the imagination, as well as to strength- 
en in just yap ees every attribute of the 
intellect and the heart, have been and still 
are the direct purposes of education. The 
great American community nave a lively in- 
terest in the subject of education, as by the 
aggregate formed from the culture of indi- 
vidual minds, the national character will be 
judged by foreign nations. Every educated 
son or daughter of our country, therefore, is 
an object of national regard and pride. We 
are as rich in such intellectual jewels as the 
— souled Roman matron was in her chil- 

ren. 

In communicating the. benefits of educa- 
tion among the sons and daughters of our 
Republic, there have been glaring defects in 
system as well as partiality in the distribu- 
tion. Our young men have received most 
of the intellectual training, while the rela- 
tions of life which they sustain and into 
which they enter as soon as they leave the 
academy or the university, do not permit 
them to propagate the benefits of their at- 
tainments to other minds. Male education 
in the United States has been altogether too 
selfish and aristocratic in its tendencies.— 
“Knowledge is power” has been the motto ; 
and whenever it has ever been conferred on 
a young man, he has most generally mado 
use of it to increase his individual reputa- 
tion and to minister to his success in pro- 
fessional life. He has thus become a pow- 
erful orator,or a sage deeply read in the anato- 
my of nature; yet his direct influence, in 
elevating the whole mass of society to an 
intellectual or moral atmosphere, kindred to 
that in which he breathes and moves, is but 
feeble. Had the expense lavished on one 
favored son of genius been divided in edu- 
cating five ladies, the reflex action of the 
amount of education thus bestowed would, 
in its effects upon society, have presented 
an astonishing preponderance. These five 
ladies with the panoply of education thrown 
around the pure and holy and generous im- 
pulses of their natures, would have been 
eminently fitted to elevate the domestic cir- 
cles in which they moved to a kindred ele- 
gance of thought and purity of feeling. 

Man, when he puts forth the higher pow- 
ers of his nature, puts them forth in the au- 
dience of his fellow man. He speaks to a 
listening senate, to a synod, or a convocation 
of kindred minds in high conference. When 
he retires from these high duties of patrict- 





ism, humanity and religion, it is to repose 
listlessly and wearied in the bosom of his 


||family as other men,—or with rather less 


interest in his conversation than if he had 
less mind and was not continually dwelling 
in the altitude of his high communings, far 
above the region of every day intercourse. 
But an educated lady has too much to do 
with the circle which surrounds her; the 
circle of friends whom she loves must rise 
with her; she cannot hoard her intellectual 
riches or eat her morsel alone. Among men 
the mightiest minds are often in private life 
the most isolated. Alone they nurse ‘‘ the 
thunder in their bosoms.” But among women 
she is always the greatest who possesses 
the largest share of the affections and sym- 
pathies of those around her; she is the 
greatest whose step awakens the most glad- 
ness among the throng of cherub faced chil- 
dren, and whose smile is a proud and ex- 
ceedingly beautiful appeal for virtue. 

The argument that man, because he is the 
rougher weapon, the battle-axe of operation, 
the entering wedge of enterprise, should re- 
ceive an education vastly more extensive 
and erudite than what a lean handed parsi- 
mony has been willing to bestow upon wo- 
man,—is most fallacious, as will be made 
evident that every dollar’s worth of educa- 
tion bestowed on woman exerts a doubie 
sway over man, more powerful than all the 
abstract learning which he may have gained 
under the glare of the midnight lamp with 
his brow ‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of thought.” This double influence is that 
of a cultivated female mind over the young, 
and that of a beautiful and accomplished 
woman over the mature; for it is a fact in 
the philosophy of mind that age has nota 
climacteric so frosty as to reject the 5 a, 
influence of a ray shot from the * diamon 
divine,” when it burns under the polish of 
the enlightened affections. 

If man, the rugged rift of porphyry, shows 
the lustre and finish of a good education, 
shall not woman, the native diamond, own 
the beautifying influences of the same cul- 
ture? Yes, she will repay with the choicest 
effusions of her etherial, spirit-born nature, 
the care and attention which have been be- 
stowed upon her mental culture. 

Our argument is a singular one—yet, on 
this account, not the less philosophical: it 
is this :—-Would you educate your minis- 
try ' first educate those future mothers on 
whose bosoms the young Nazarenes will re« 
pose their silken ringlets, and take the first 
sweet lessons of the affections. Would you 
educate your patriot citizen? do it then ina 
home that is worth defending—a fair tran- 
script of that blest Eden before sin had roll. 
ed its waves of shame and fear through the 





startled groves. 
It is no doubt a fact that the great defect 
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in American education all along has been 
the neglect of cultivating the atfections.— 
The only way to remedy this defect is to 
educate those lovely teachers of the affec- 
tions to whom the child is an undistracted 
listener for the first ten years of its life.— 
Feminine tenderness or mere maternal feel- 
ing is not the chief requisite to aid the 
teacher ‘n this forming season of the soul. 
The eye that lights up thought in the infant’s 
bosom, and the intellect that shapes out the 
immortal soul of the child in its earliest 
buddings, should be cultivated for the great 
duty ; a duty greater and more illustrious in 
its consequences than either nature or natu- 
ral affection has contemplated. 





CAROLINE. 
A FRAGMENT. 


—— She was yet young ; her seventeenth 
year had scarcely passed by; and though 
the attentions of some flattered her, as she 
respected their talents or admired their 
forms, yet it was long before she really felt 
that absorbing passion which we call love. 
She had, however, been visited with strange 
emotions since the first appearance of Ed- 
ward; and when she remembered the ex- 
pression of his eye, and the pleasing tone of 
his voice, she felt an exhilarating and indis- 
cribable sensation, such as youth loves to 
experience, and old age to recollect. She 
would not admit even to her own pure bo- 
som that he was more to her than any hand- 
some young man would be; but some how 
or other, when he entered the room in which 


she was, her cheek assumed a more rosy || 
hue, and the fine flashing spirit that shone!) 
in her eye, grew more sparkling and more || 


beautiful! still. The very attempts she some- 
times made-to conceal it, betrayed the se- 
cret; and it was easy for any observer to 
perceive that Edward was very often the 
subject of her thoughts—that her young af- 
fections were already beginning to cling to 
his manly form, and that her enthusiastic 
spirit was at last bound in those chains 
which give to slavery a greater pleasure than 
even freedom can boast. 

It was a stormy winter night: the wind 
was heard whistling around the house—the 
hail often beat furiously against the windows 
and the tempest without was ragiag with 
all those tumultuous sounds that give such 
a pleasing value to the warm shelter of a 
happy home. Caroline had retired to rest 
late in the evening, and the “balmy sleep 
that lights on lids unsullied with a tear,” 
soon found a resting place on hers. Her 
fancy freed from every care soon began to 
soar through the gay regions of imagination, 
and we must not ve surprised to hear that 


it flew with instinctive affection to hover 
around the form of Edward. It had not long, 
however, ranged in novelty of its liberty, 
when her dreams became troubled. Con- 
fused ideas of storm and death passed 
through her brain—a heavy hand seemed to 
press uponher breast. She thoughtshe was 
| standing upon a high eminence, amidst rocks 
and craggy mountains, when the whole 
great mass tumbled with a tremendous crash 
into ruins, and in the effort to save herself, 
she awoke. 

For an instant she thought her dream con- 
tinued. A strange tumult roared around the 
house. The room was filled with smoke 
and a light gleam shone under her door. It 
was not till she distinctly heard the crack- 
ling of burning timbers, and the roar of 
flames, that the dreadful truth burst upon 
her mind. She sprang from her bed—has- 
tily and trembling put on afew elothes—and 
with a determination to rush out, opened the 
door. The light and heat that now burst 
upon her were so great, that she was com- 
pelled to retreat to the farther corner of the 
room ; and the sight that met her view al- 
most distracted her. The beautiful arched 
ceilings and carved walls of her father’s 
house were reddening and crackling in the 
furious blaze—the floor was burned through 
—the whole room seemed entirely surround- 
ed with flames—timbers fell crashing into 
the rooms below; and sometimes a gust of 
wind would bear towards her thick volumes 
of smoke, that rolled like huge waves wrap- 




















ping every thing—the very flames—in their 
dark folds. 
To be continued. 


WOMAN. 


To a young man whose feelings are fresh 
and yet unblasted by worldly experience, 
there is a charm even in the most unimpas- 
|sioned intercourse with the other sex—Wo- 
;men! ‘To him how vasta charm is comprised 
|in the narrow compass of a word. In this 
single abstraction, unconnected it may be 
with any individual reality, are united all 
his purest dreams of happiness, all his 
brightest conceptions of imaginary beauty— 
with it no thought of grossness or sensuali- 
ty comes to contaminate his fancy or heart. 
This is at once the portion and the penalty 
of gray haired debauchery, the wormwood 
which mingles in the cup of pleasure, chang- 
ing the sparkling contents of the goblet to 
bitterness and poison. 





Se 


The consciousness of having acted from 
principle, and without the praise or privity 
of any person whatever, is a pleasure supe- 
rior to all that applause can yield. 
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ST PAUL’S CHURCH, TROY, N. Y. 





This edifice was erected in 1827-8, by the 
Episcopal Society of Troy, and is one of the 
best specimens of the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture in the United States. The walls are 
of a dark-colored lime-stone, hammered and 
laid in mortar. The main body of the build- 
ing is 103 by 70 feet. At the west end, a 
tower projects 12 feet, and is 100 feet in 
height. The basement is 9 feet high, and 
the walls of the main building rise 38 feet 
above it. There are five windows on each 
side, and three on each end; the large win- 
dow over the altar is 40 by 20 feet. The 
galleries and ceiling are supported by clus- 
tered columns. The wood work of the 
building is painted in excellent imitation of 
oak. There are 140 pews on the lower floor, 
and 70 in the galleries. The organ isa fine 











toned and powerful instrument. Rev. Da- 
vip Butveris the Rector of the church. 

The church, which is very advantageous- 
ly located in Third street, was built under 
the superintendence of Mr. James McFar- 
land, master mason, and Messrs. Coryell 
and McRae, carpenters, all of Troy, and 
cost, including the building lot and furni- 
ture, $37,600. 

SEcRETs oF comrorT.—-Though some 
small evils, like invisible insects, inflict 
pain, and a single hair may stop a vast ma- 
chine, yet the chief secret of comfort Jies in 
not suffering trifles to vex one, and in pru- 
dently cultivating an undergrowth of small 
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THE NEEDLE. 


BY SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 


The gay belles of fashion may boast of excelling 
In wahtz or cotillion—at whist or quadrill ; 
And seek admiration by vauntingly telling 
Of drawing, and painting, and musical skill ; 
But give me the fair one, in country or city, 
Whose home and its duties are dear to her heart, 
Who cheerfully warbles some rustical ditty, 
While plying the needle with exquisite art, 
The bright little needle—the swift flying needle, 
The needle directed by beauty and art. 


If Love have a potent, a magical token, 
A talisman, ever resistless and true— 
A charm that is never evaded or broken, 
A witchery certain the heart to subdue— 
*Tis this—and his armory never has furnished 
So keen and unerring, or polish’d a dart; 
Let beauty direct it, so pointed and burnish'd, 
And Oh! it is certain of touching the heart. 


Be wise then, ye maidens, nor seek admiration 
By dressing, for conquest, and flirting with all; 

You never, whate’er be your fortune or station, 
Appear half so lovely at rout or at ball, 


|| And gaily convened at a work. covered table, 


Each cheerfully active and playing her part, 
Beyguiling the task with a song or a fable, 
And plying the needle with exquisite art. 





Guilt is generally afraid of light; it con- 
siders darkness as a natural shelter, and 








pleasures, since very few great ones, alas! 
are let on long leases. 


makes night the confidant of those actions, | 
which cannot he trusted to the tell-tale day. 
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MARY, QUEEN 





OF SCOTLAND 


[Compiled for the Ladies’ Garland. } 


Tuts beautiful, illustrious, but unfortunate 
lady, was born on the 8th of December, 1542. 
Her father dying a few days after her birth, 
she scarcely existed before she was hailed 
Queen. At six years of age, Mary was con- 
veyed to France, where she received her 
education in the court of Henry II. The 
opening powers of her mind, and the natural 
sweetness of her disposition, afforded early 
hopes of capacity and merit. After being 
taught to work with her needle, and in ta- 
pestry,(an employment, by the way, to which 
some would-be fashionable ladies of the 
present day, are exceedingly averse,) she 
was instructed in the Latin tonzue—and she 
is said to have understood it with an accu- 
racy, which, in this age, is very uncommon 
in persons of her elevated rank. In the 
French, the Italian, and the Spanish tongues, 
her proficiency was still greater, and she 
spoke them with equal ease and propriety. 
She walked, danced and rode, with enchant- 
ing gracefulness—and she was qualified by 
nature as well as by art, to attain to distinc- 





tion, in painting, poetry, and music. To ac- 
complish the woman was not, however, the 
sole object of her education. Either she 
was taught, or she very early discovered, 
the necessity of acquiring such branches of 
knowledge as might enable her to discharge 
with dignity and prudence the high and re- 
sponsible duties of a sovereign—and much 
of her time was devoted to the study of his- 
tory, in which she delighted to the end of 
her life. 

While Mary resided at the Court of Hen- 
ry IJ. her personal charms made a deep im- 
pression on the mind of the Dauphin. It 
} was in vain that the Constable Monrmoren- 
cy opposed the marriage with all his influ- 
ence. The importance of her Kingdom to 
France, and the power of her uncles, the 
princes of Lorraine, were more than suffi- 
cient to counteract his intrigues, and the 
Dauphin obtained the most beautiful prin- 
cess in Christendom. 

Henry II. dying soon after the marriage 
of the Dauphin, they mounted the throne of 
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France. In that elevated station, Mary did 
not fail to distinguish herself—and the weak- 
ness of her husband served to exhibit her 
accomplishments to the greatest advantage. 
But this scene of successful grandeur and 
unmixed felicity was of short duration; as 
her husband Francis died unexpectedly, af- 
ter a reign of but sixteen months. This 
event, the disgrace of her uncles the Princes 
of Lorraine, which immediately followed, 
and the coldness of Catnerine of Menicts, 
the Queen mother, who governed her son 
Cuartes IX. plunged her into inexpressible 
sorrow. Being invited to return to her own 
Kingdom (Scotland,) she endeavored to re- 
concile herself to her fate. During her mi- 
nority and absence, protestantism had ob- 
tained deep and strong root in the Kingdom, 
and her subjects were about equally divided. 
The reformers, with the celebrated Knox at 
their head, were not content with lopping off 
a branch here and there, of the Papal tree, 
as it was called, they were for pulling it up 
by the roots. The contest between the two 
parties (Catholic and Protestant) actuated 
almost every heart, and directed almost eve- 
ry tongue. Educated in the church of Rome, 


and strongly attached to that profession ;+ 


yet, she allowed her subjects the full and 
free enjoyment of their new religion, only 
challenging the same indulgence for her 
own. For two or three years her reign was 

rosperous, and her administration applauded 
> all except a few of the Protestant preach- 
ers—and, had she remained single, or be- 
stowed her affections on a more worthy ob- 
ject, her name would have descended to pos- 
terity as one of the most fortunate of Scot- 
tish monarchs. Mary, who kept her eye 
steadily fixed upon the English succession, 
rejected every offer of a foreign alliance; 
and, swayed at first by prudential motives, 
and afterwards by love the most excessive, 
she gave her hand to Henry Srvarr, Lord 
Darntey, son of the Earl of Essex, and af- 
ter herself, the nearest heir to the crown of 
England. On the 29th June, 1565, this ill 
fated pair were married. But alas! this 
very marriage from which she had promised 
herself so much happiness, proved on the 
contrary, the beginning of all her misfor- 
tunes. Her husband soon appeared unwor- 
thy of her affections, and of the high sta- 
tion to which she had raised him—he was 
addicted to drinking, and to other vices 
which delicacy forbid us to name. His 
fondness was turned into indifference—he 
treated his queen not only with coldness and 
neglect, but with great cruelty. He dis- 
covered a mind*weak as it was ambitious. 
No wonder that the heart of his wife was 
alienated. His treatment of the queen, who 
had given him every possible evidence of the 





most extravagant love was such as to excite 
the just indignation of the people; while 
his preposterous vanity and aspiring pride 
roused the resentment and scorn of the no- 
bles. The consequence was, that a combi- 
nation was formed for his destruction; and 
on the 10th of February, 1567, the house in 
which he resided was blown up with gun- 
powder, and his dead and naked body, with- 
out any marks of violence, was found in an 
adjoining field. This is the deed of dark- 
ness of which Murray, BorHweE Lt, and the 
queen herself have been accused. The 
queen was clearly innocent—and the charges 
made against Murray and Bothwell, as far 
as we can discover, have been neither com- 
pletely proved nor disproved to the present 
day. Bothwell being charged with the 
murder of the king, was tried and acquitted, 
and what is absolutely astonishing is the 
fact, that this flagitious man procured, by 
means of some treacherous friends, a paper 
signed by the majority of the nobles recom- 
mending him as a fit husband forthe queen! 
Armed with this instrument of mischief, 
which he weakly thought sufficient to shield 
him from danger, Bothwell soon afterwards 
seized the person of his sovereign and car- 
ried her a prisoner to his castle at Dunbar. 
Being kept in confinement twelve days, suf- 
fering every indignity, disappointed of re- 
lief from her subjects, with a broken spirit, 
she consented to receive this infamous 
wretch as her husband, as in her opinion the 
only refuge for her injured honor. Wehave 
not room to give in detail all the scenes 
through which the gifted and illustrious 
Mary passed—we must refer the reader to 
authentic history, and especially to Whitta- 
ker’s able vindication of the unfortunate 
queen. We must hasten to a conclusion. 
On the solemnization of her marriage with 
the notorious and detested Bothwell, many of 
the nobles took up arms, and troops flocked 
to them from every quarter. Upon the faith 
of promises the most solemn, the unhappy 
ueen, after persuading her husband to fly 
or his life, delivered herself into the hands 
of the rebels—but the promises on which 
she relied were instantly violated. She was 
confined on an island, from which she ef- 
fected her escape, and in a short time found 
herself at the head of 6000 men. This army, 
however, was defeated, and in opposition to 
the advice and remonstrances of her friends 
she formed the resolution of taking refuge 
in England. It cannot be doubted but 
EvizazeTn, the queen of England, was ani- 
mated from the beginning with the blackest 
jealousy and hatred towards Mary—she took 
a great share—she was in fact at the bottom 
of all the plots Jaid against her. She, there- 
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tion not only of public faith, but even o 
the common rites of hospitality, kept her a 
close prisoner for the period of nineteen 


An unmarried woman—negligent of her 
erson, has no occasion to look out for a 
usband—few gentlemen will select ladies 


years—from the time she entered her do-||for their wives, who are not attentive to 
minions for the purpose of finding an assy-|| their graces. 


lum until her execution, which took place 


A married woman—negligent of her per- 


on the 8th of February, 1587, in the 45th||son, and careless of her charms, will soon 


year of her age. 


By this most perfidious,||weaken the respect of her husband, and 


cruel and unjustifiable act, the vindictive|| become charmless in his sight. No married 
Elizabeth rendered her character, ope as || woman ought ever to be seen by her hus- 


it was stained by infamy and bloo 
more execrable. 


still || band, with a soiled gown, handkerchief, or 
The whole trial was aj|/tucker on. 








mockery—and Elizabeth must forever stand 
condemned. 

The fair heroine received her sentence 
with great composure, saying to those by 
whom it was announced, ** The news you 
bring cannot but be most welcome, since 
they announce the termination of my mise- 
ries. Nor dol account that soul to be de- 
serving of the felicities of immortality which 
can shrink under the sufferings of the body, 
or scruple the stroke that sets it free.”” The 
next day she ascended the scaffold where 
she behaved with piety and fortitude. She de- 
clared she hoped for mercy, only through the 
death of Christ ;—with calm and undaunted 
fortitude she laid her neck on the block, and 
her head was severed from her body by two 
strokes of the executioner. Such was the 
tragical death of Mary Srvarr, queen of 
Scotland and Dowager of France—a princess 
alike unequalled in beauty, in accomplish- 
ments, and in misfortune. a So 








WOMAN’S LOT. 


Vain are all such visions! couldst thou know 
The secrets of woman’s weary lot— 

Oh! couldst thou read her pride-veiled brow, 
Her wasted tenderness, her love forgot— 

In humbleness of heart thou wouldst kneel down 





HYMENIAL. 


“The silken tie that binds two willing hearts-”’ 





MARRIED, 
In Maine, James Be, Esq., of Monson, 


Somerset Co., to Miss Octavia BacHELDER, 
of Readfield, Kennebec Co., in the same 


State. 
Old Hymen now with honest pride, 
At his success may swell ; 
Since he can make the Belle a bride, 
The Bachelor a Belle. F. 8. 








Toour Patrons. 

A circular, addressed to our subscribers and 
agents, was sent out with tne fourth number 
of the Garland, 4s several hundred names 
have been added to our list since that number 
was issued, we think proper io say, for the 
information of such persons, that the Garland 
is regularly paged and numbered, and that 
in making up the volume, they will be regu- 
lated by the numBeErs, and not by the partes, 
exclusively. Each subscriber is entitled to 
twenty-four numbers ; and this compliment, 
when published, will be considered as equiva- 





And pray for strength to wear her victim crown. 
f+ oa 


lent to one years’ subscription. 
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Tue Laptes’ GARLAND will be published on the first 
and third Saturday of each month; each number will) 
consist of sixteen octavo pages, and will be printed! 
with a fair type on good paper. Particular attention 
will be paid to the pictorial, as well as the mechanical 
execution of the work—and nothing shall be wanting 
on the part of the proprietors to render it worthy the 
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tne work has been thusearly favored. Price oNLY ONE 
DoLuaR PER YEAR. The Garland, being asemi-monthly 
newspaper, is subject only to newspaper postage. 


corner of Laurens street. 








1T> Messrs. Howell & Kingsbury, of Flmira, 
Chemung county, are the General Agents for Western 
New York. We shall skortly publish a list of our 
authorized agerts.4£3} Post-Masters and others, are 
mo:t respectfully requested to aid in the circulation of 
‘the work. Five dollars forwarded free of postage, will 
pay for seven copies of the Garland. Notes of solvent 
banks received at par value, in payment of subscrip- 
tions. 
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